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BACTERIOLOGY 


Science News Letrer for July 25, 1953 


New Vaccine Method 


Protection against brucellosis which causes abortion 
in animals and undulant fever in man, foreseen from develop- 
ment of a new method of making vaccines. 


> A NEW method of making vaccines has 
een used by University of California scien 
tists to produc a promising protection 
igainst brucellosis in sheep and goats 

[he disease causes abortion in cattle, 
sheep, goats and hogs At present a vac 


disease in cattle, but not 


cine exists for th 
1 


in other anima In man, brucellosis in 


fection undulant fever which is suc 


causes 


cessfully combated by sterptomycin 


Drs. Sanford Elberg and Mendel Her 
erg, ( iulifornia bacteri logists, ipproach d 


the problem of a vaccine in sheep ind goats 


yy a method previously considered but not 


irried to a conclusion 
ifensis 


I'he scientists cultured Brucella me 


the organism that attacks sheep and goats, 
in a medium containing streptomycin. Most 
the organisms were killed. Some sur 
l ed, how er, nd these were su yected 
to stronger doses of streptomycin 
After many generations, a strain of the 
organism was devel ped that was not only 


resistant to streptomycin, but actually de 


TECHNOLOGY 


Flying Saucer 


See Front Cover 


> SOMI FLYING § saucer reports were 
caused by xperimental tests of the Hell 
Roarer,” tl Air Force has now revealed 

The “Hell Roarer” is a device for taking 
night photographs of enemy activity by fast 
Hying airplanes. It burns powdered mag 
nesium to provide an extremely intense 
light for more than four minute 

During the first test flights of the device, 
conducted at Windsor Locks, Conn., police 
were besieged with phone calls reporting 
flying saucers or planes going down in 
flames 


torpedo-like 12-foot cyl 
attaches to the ul 
ind off 
built-in 


Contained in a 
inder, the mechanism 
ind can be turned on 


pilot. It 


plane's wing 


is required by th has 


warning signals to indicate anything wrong, 


ind can be jettisoned if necessary 

The Hell Roarer, so named bec 1use of 
the roar emitted when in operation, was 
developed for the Air Force by scientists 


at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 
] 


Special cameras are used to make the night 
erial photog iphs The Air Research and 


Development Command's Wright Air De 
velopment Center, Dayton, Ohio, is work 
ing with the Wesleyan group on the project. 


Pulverized magnesium powder burns at 


pended upon the 


presence of the drug for 
its survival and growth in animals. 

The scientists’ idea was to give the new 
strain of organisms as a live vaccine, along 
streptomycin. When immunity had 


streptomycin would be 


with 
been conferred, 


withdrawn and the would cease 
growing. Thus the 
would be kept under complete control 

Much to the 


found that their vaccine worked even with 


organism 
immunizing organism 


surprise, the scientists 


out streptomycin. In mice, guinea pigs and 
goats, the vaccine caused the mild infection 
ssociated with immunization, but no signs 
of the disease. Abortion has been prevented 
in goats in preliminary experiments. 

Dr. Elberg is now in England at the 
Microbiological Research Station, Porton, to 
use the special facilities of that laboratory to 
complete his experiments in monkeys. 

The scientist stated that the method may 
prove useful in developing other vaccines 
for other diseases 
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eports 


n extremely high temperature and must 
be handled with great care. The Hell 
Roarer, shown on the front cover of this 


veek's Science News Letter, puts out light 


of approximately 10,000,000 candlepower. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Change in Properties 
Alters Virus Effect 


> THE EFFECT of a virus disease may 
altered by changes in the physical and 
chemical properties of the virus itself. 


These changes may actually be mutations, 
mechanism. 


at the | ni 


heredity 
study 


wr change in the 


This is indicated in a 
California at 
irus that causes a disease in tobacco plants 
Drs. Samuel G. 
Albert Siegal 
performing the 


versity of Los Angeles ot a 


known as tobacco mosaik 
Wildman, Irving Rappaport, 
William Ginoza are 
under an AEC grant. 

Eight different strains of the virus, each 


ind 


research 


of which produces a different symptom of 
the disease in Turkish tobacco, were studied. 
group four 
different physical properties. 


Four of the were identical in 


ind chemical 
When injected into a plant, they overcame 


its natural resistance and invaded the plant. 


The other strains differed from the first 
more of the four 
confined to the 


one ofr char 
They 
an infected leaf and could 


group 1n 
acteristics. were 
local lesions on 
not spread to the rest of the plant. 
Correlation of physical-chemical changes 
with alterations in the 


a significant clue 


of viruses course 
of a 
to the virus mutation process. 
Apparently mutations may be of 
kinds: 1. radical changes in the virus pro 
tein molecule as indicated by changes in 
four physical-chemical and 2 
subtle changes, manifested only in different 


virus disease seems 


two 


properties, 


symptoms but with no detectable change in 
physical-chemical properties. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


METEOROLOGY 


No Break in Drought 
Foreseen for Texas 


> NO BREAK in the Texas drought 1s 
foreseen by forecasters at the Weather 
Bureau in Washington in their outlook for 
the weather to mid-August. 

“Subnormal precipitation” is predicted 
over most of the This means that 
Texans can expect no more than an inch or 
an inch and a half in the northern sections, 
two inches near Houston and in the eastern 
areas, and under one inch in the extreme 
southern portions of the state. 

It would take at least two or three months 
of good, ground-soaking rains to relieve the 
drought permanently. 

For the rest of the country, the Weather 
Bureau predicts that temperatures during 
the period to mid-August will average be 
low normals in the eastern and 
southern sections, as well as in the Pacific 
Northwest. Above normal temperatures are 
expected in the Southwest, Great Plains, 
upper Mississippi Valley and in the western 
Lakes near nor 
mal temperatures are predicted. 

Rainfall until mid-August is expected to 
be greater than normal along the Atlantic 
seaboard, in the Northwest and in Arizona. 
Besides Texas, subnormal precipitation is 
also forecast for the Midwest and the north 


State. 


seasonal 


Great states. Elsewhere, 


ern plains states. In other areas, amounts 


not far from normal are predicted by the 
Weather Bureau forecasters. 
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MEDICINE 


New Medical Certificates 
Speed World Travel 


> LESS DELAY and less red tape for in 
ternational will result from the 
issuance of immunization ceruh 
cates. They provide travelers with a record 
of compliance with vaccination requirements 
in accordance with changes, effective last 
year, in International Sanitary Regulations 
Old certificates will continue to be accep 
table until the expiration date of the 
recorded vaccinations. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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Faster, Clearer Star Photos 


Combination of photography and electronics gives 
astronomers a new, extremely sensitive tool with a 50 to one 
advantage over that of a photographic plate alone. 


> CLEARER AND faster pictures of the 
stars can now be made by a new method 
that combines electronics and photography. 

Sull in the development stage, the method 
was devised by Drs. Andre Lallemand and 
Maurice Duchesne of the Observatory of 
Paris, France. It extremely clear 
photographs in much shorter times than 
has previously been possible. 

Combining electronics and photography 
presents astronomers with a new, sensitive 
tool for their study of the heavens, just as 
the electron microscope greatly aided biolo 
gists in their study of cells. 

The star’s light is focused through a tele 
scope, not as usual on a_ photographic 
plate, but on a light-sensitive plate made of 
glass-covered antimony and cesium. This 
photoelectric plate gives off electrons when 
hit by light. On the average, one out of 
four photons, or, units, of light causes the 
emission of one electron from the plate. 

The electrons are then focused and 
speeded to the target photographic plate 
by a potential difference of 30,000 volts, in 
the same manner as in the electron micro 


gives 


scope. 

When light falls directly on a _photo- 
graphic plate, only about one in 200 of the 
light units reacts with the emulsion to 
give an image. The antimony-cesium 
photoelectronic plate thus has a 50 to one 
advantage over a photographic plate used 
alone. 





Since the photoelectric plate 
only in a high vacuum, it is first placed 
in an inner airtight container inside the 
part of the new instrument to be evacuated, 
and held off to one side by a magnet until 
needed. The air is then pumped out, and 
the star’s focused on the spot 
inside the vacuum where the photoelectric 
plate will be. 


operates 


image 1s 


After these two steps, the airtight inner 
container is broken and the plate moved to 
the telescope focus with the aid of two 
magnets. When the star’s light hits the 
plate, the electrons are given off and speeded 
on their way to the photographic 
giving about fifty times the efficiency of the 
star’s light used alone. 


plate, 


On an electronic photograph taken with 
an exposure of five seconds, Drs. Lallemand 
and Duchesne have been able to 
the fourth star of a grouping in the con 
stellation of Orion, the hunter, although a 
sensitive photographic plate exposed for 
three minutes in the usual fashion shows 
only three of the four stars. 


res¢ yly _- 


If the combination electronic-photographic 
instrument, which in its early stages is 
showing such great promise, can be de 
veloped to the point where it is technically 


feasible to use in routine laboratory work, 


other sciences beside astronomy, such as 
physics and biology, could also benefit 
from it. 
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® RADIO 


Saturday, Aug. 1, 1953, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science’’ with Watson Davis, 
Director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 

Dr. J. W. Beams, professor of physics and 
chairman of the department of physics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Dr. William Parson, profes- 
sor of internal medicine, University of Virginia 
Medical School, discuss “Whirling Research.” 





GENERAL SCIENCE 
Manpower Limiting 
In Full Mobilization 


> IF FULL mobilization were to 
soon, the U.S. “would be likely to find that 
its limiting resource was manpower,” the 
National Planning Association warns. 

This country is some 40,000,000 short of 
being able to match man for man, the num 
bers of the Soviet Union. 

As part of a long-range manpower policy, 
the Association suggests the establishment 
of a Civilian Reserve, “with periodic ac 
tive service for which men would be re 
leased by their organizations on the same 
basis as for active military duty.” They 
would form a competent and experienced 
civilian hard core of government “general 
ists” in such fields as transportation, indus 
trial management, rationing, etc., in case 
of a new war. 

In “Manpower: The Nation’s First Re 
source” (see p. 60), the Association points 
out that in preparing our own long term 
manpower policies, comparison should be 
made with Russian trends. The Russians 
are placing major emphasis on the train 
ing of technological personnel. At present 
they are graduating 30,000 engineers a year, 
from a five-year course of six-day weeks and 
ten-month years. The United States out 
put is 23,000 from a four-year course. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


come 


DANCE OF THE CRANE—This Siberian crane, a long-time inhabitant at the National Zoological Park in Wash- 


) ington, goes through a dance in the apparent wish to please keepers and spectators. 


He first plays dead, then gets 


up, as in the first picture. After seeming to strut, he ducks his head until his neck makes a loop. He then unloops 
his neck, throws his head high and tucks it under his wings, as shown in the last picture. 
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Reducing by Bookkeeping 


> FAT PEOPLE trying to lo weight 
: " This suggestion co 
1) Nor n Jolliffe, director of the 
i tio ot New York City’s 
2 rl Public Health Ac the 
| titut of Food Technol 
ving ad ice to the 
not smooth You have to 
f some astonishing tacts, 
{ I facts into action. 
r I ct 
Y by maintaining a 
in connection with 
i fine situation 
i bad one in the 
\ t maintain a constant 
weight—trick diets 
y if you don’t revert, after 
one you were using 
(Most of us do.) 
Y rself in 


PSYCHOLOGY 


clic tary sense. 


t you need to 


It isn’t any particular food 
void; what you need to do 
is to keep books. Learn the calorie values 
of the foods you are one 
nd when the total mounts up toward the 


accustomed to 


total amount needed to maintain your 
present weight—lay down the fork or 
spoon ™ 


lo be called “fat” in our day is offen 


sive. But, Dr. Jolliffe pointed out, a few 


decades igo the word for most people did 
not have this connotation In fact, the 
phras fat and healthy” was felt to be al 
nost a redundancy If you were fat, of 


course you were healthy 


Then the insurance companies began to 


take a look at what then ctuarial experts 


had been uncovering and the medical pro 
f on to lend an ear to the diabetes spe 
cialists and the homely humor that attended 
the fat man began to give way to sympathy 
for tl obes 
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Anger Sign of Neurosis 


> THE PERSON icts to the stress 
f our « plex modern world with ang 
ight discouragement or shame 
is showing n tic symptoms, Dr. Hardin 
M. Ritchey, a staff member of the Silver 
Hill Foundation, a hospital for mental and 
, is cise s at New Canaan, Conn., has 
h \ rican Medical Association 
Sucl pe p! must resort to emotional 
r in or to protect themselves,” he 
d Phe ptoms, however, are warn 
ing signals of maladjustment For such 
individuals, psychotherapeutic reeducation 
n be “hg 
Such reeducation, he explained, is “based 
n the idea that man is not completely at 
Y of is environment, and un 
onscious; that to a reasonable degree he 
n control the process of shaping his life 
It is a method of relatively short, intensive 
therapy (treatment) that is within the finan 
ial reach of eryone.” 


Th ictual process ot reeduc ition, he 
fundamental principles 


!. emotional release through 


uid, foll ws thes 


rt treatment 
lks with the 


physician; reestablishment 


f the patient’s confidence in his mental and 


physical self showing him that his symp 
toms are due to a belief of inability to 
et the problems of life and not to basic 


3. an appeal to the patient’s 


- , 
intelligence to help him 


+. impartation of knowledge 


in ce que ick 
understand his 


otional life: 


f body functioning; 5. provision of new 
interests; 6. exp ition of positive think 
ing; g nt of spiritual orienta 

ron 
We | t Dr. Ritchey said, “that 


this method of rehabilitation provides the 


psychiatric patient with valuable physical, 
emotional, intellectual and idealistic equip 
ment for handling his conflicts, guilts and 
experience 
that in the ensuing years he finds continued 


frustrations. It has been ou 


satisfaction in his increasing ability to ex 
press his native energies in a manner that 
is acceptable to the society in which he 


, 
ives, 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 
How to Guard Against 
Accidents From Boating 


>» MANY OF the 
water accidents during the summer involve 
boating, sailing, and the 
handling of small craft. Only about half 
of the drownings are swimming accidents. 

Pat Murphy, assistant director of Safety 
Services of the American National Red 
Cross, discussing summer safety over the 
CBS Radio network a guest of Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, pointed 
ut: “Most of these accidents are due to 
the fact that people venture out in small 
craft without knowing how to swim and 
without having any knowledge of skills of 
operating small craft or of personal safety 
skills.” 


Here are a few rules about small craft 


drownings and other 


canoeing and 


safety: 
Don’t overload your boat. 
When entering, leaving or changing 


pl ices in a boat or « inoe, keep the weight 


low and well centered. Don’t stand up in 
a boat or canoe. In a canoe, kneel or sit 
on the bottom instead of on seats. 

3. If you’re using a motor, match the 
motor to the boat. Get expert advice on 
this. 

Most important of all, remember that 
any wooden boat or other boats with good 
air tanks will float when overturned or even 
when filled with water. Don’t give up the 
ship. Use it as a life preserver. 

Learn how to handle the craft before 
you take to the waters. Many Red Cross 
chapters offer courses boating, canoeing 


and sailing. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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Plane Similarities 


Aircraft designers in both Russia and the United States, 
working with about the same background information, are 
likely to have come up with similar designs. 


> SIMILARITIES BETWEEN the Rus 
sian MIG-15 and the latest U.S. planes do 
not necessarily mean that top secrets have 
been smuggled behind the Iron Curtain 
from the U.S. 

\ recent report links a National Ad 
visory Committee for Aeronautics scientist 
with the Rosenberg spy ring. The scientist, 
34-year-old William Perl, was tried and con 
victed of perjuring himself in connection 
with the Rosenberg investigation. 

Perl subsequently was denied $20,000 bail 
after U.S. attorneys informed Judge Syl 
vester J. Ryan that the FBI had evidence 
linking the aeronautical scientist with Julius 
Rosenberg. 

Perl, who worked for the NACA at its 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
position to supply information “which could 
fill out a bigger picture of a whole field of 
information,” said Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, 
NACA director. 

But another NACA spokesman said this 
Thousands of mili 
tary and civilian personnel have access to 
secret information in this country that could 
help Russia. 

The similarities of the Russian-made MIG- 
15 and America’s planes could, however, 
have resulted from independent research. 

The apparent similarities are these: the 
high positioning of the tail with respect to 
the wings, and the swept-back tail elements. 

The NACA spokesman pointed out that 
positioning the tail high above the wing of 
the plane was being developed almost simul 
taneously in Germany and by the NACA 
during World War Il. It was an “obvious” 
answer to a severe buffeting problem asso- 
ciated with high-speed planes. 

At the close of the war, teams of U.S. 
and Russian aeronautical experts, working 
separately, questioned top German aircraft 
designers to learn what the Germans had 
been working on. It was during some of 
these sessions that American experts learned 
of the German Tanke-138, which somewhat 
resembles the F-86 Sabrejet now fighting 
in Korea. 

In 1944, the Ta-138 took top prize in an 
interceptor design competition sponsored by 
Hitler to get Germany a better interceptor 
plane. The plane had a top design speed in 
excess of 600 miles an hour—a speed that 


laboratories, was in a 


was not an accusation. 


nudges the sonic barrier. 

Russian and American aircraft designers 
working with nearly the same background 
information thus quite likely could have 
produced planes of similar design character 
istics in principle. 

The NACA spokesman said he knew of 
no case in which secret research information 
had leaked from the aeronautical research 


Russia. 


publishes 


Although the 
“Technical 


organizauion to 
NACA 


Notes,” concise, scientific reports on experi 


regularly 


ments, none of these contain classified data 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 

MARINE BIOLOGY 

Summertime Oysters 

Plagued With Parasite 


> THE OLD-TIMERS had a point about 
“cold water” months being the best months 
at the Virginia Fish 
Point, indi 


for oysters, research 
eries Laboratory, Gloucester 
cates. 

Dr. J. D 
Laboratory, 
oyster deaths studied that occurred from 


Andrews, oyster biologist at the 


reports that about 8&0 ol 


July to October were closely associated with 
the presence of a microscopic fungus para 


site on the oysters. During winter months, 


the parasite was less frequently found, and 


practically disappeared from February to 


May. 
] | 


lat oysters are only good 


The old saying tl 


i. 


A) 
a 


to eat during months with the letter “r” 
in their names—September to April—was 
based mostly on spoilage from lack of refrig 
eration, not on diseased oysters, however. 
Oyster spawning during warm months 
may detract from their flavor or eye appeal. 
But with proper refrigeration, healthy 
oysters are generally safe to eat the year 
‘round, 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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PHYSICS 
Drops on Hot Stove 
Dance for Portraits 


> DROPS OF water that dance upon a hot 
stove top have been posed for their por 
traits by high speed photography and an 
array of beautiful symmetrical patterns 
captured. 

Norman J. Holter and Wilford R. Glass 
cock of the Holter Research Foundation, 
Helena, Mont., behavior of 
liquid drops, which float and vibrate on a 
hlm of their own 
slowly. Long known as 
fect and familiar to our grandmothers as 
old fashioned 


noticed the 


Vapor and evaporate 
the Leidenfrost ef 
they worked around an 
kitchen stove, the new 
made to add knowledge ot wave 


observations were 
ind vi 
bration effects 

Various patterns and effects were ob 
tained by use of high shutter speeds that 
froze the motion or low speeds that re 
corded one or more complet cycles of the 
dancing vibration. 
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EVAPORATING DROP—The basically hexagonal pattern of a drop of 


water evaporating on a hot surface was obtained using a high shutter speed 


on the camera. 


The water had been treated with a detergent. 








GENERAL SCIENCE 


Mobile Columns 
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lanned 


Blast and fire are the most serious dangers from the 


atom bomb. 


Britain plans mobile columns stationed around 


but outside key target areas for rescue work. 


> THE MUCH-TALKED-OF atomic radi 


1 is one of dangers least to be feared 
from the atom bomb The most serious 
ire blast and hre, in that order Britain 
is planning “mobile columns” of a new 


sort to meet atomic emergencies 

Efficient warning systems, based on elec 
tronic equipment demonstrated at the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, to 
NATO countries recently, enabl 
though they 


would 
casualties to be cut, would 
tll be substantial 


Latest ideas in civil defense 


igainst the 
\-bomb are emphasized in a series of films 
bout the atom bomb recently produced for 
Britain’s Home Ofhce 

One clear fact that emerges trom Brit 
uin’s research is that widescale preparations 


nust be made beforehand, in time of peace 


\ city’s telephone exchanges, for ex 


umple, are normally in central positions. A 
womb there would paralyze communica 
tions over a wide area and interrupt trunk 
lines The inswer may well be the pro 
vision of peripher il cables to Dypass these 


exchanges 
Normal city water mains, even in peac« 
insufhcient to deal ade 


Britain plans to 


time, are often 
quately with a large fre. 
supplement them with surface lines made 
of the 

Emergency kitchens would be 


new polyethylene plastic 

necessary 
numbers to feed at short notice 
bombed-out 


in large 
the tens ot thousands ot 
persons. 

Delicate instruments will be required to 
iscertain the extent of any residual radio 
ictivity and to insure the protection of 
personnel by measuring the amounts to 
which they have been individually subject. 
Respirators must offer protection against all 
foreseeable chemical and __ bacteriological 
weapons and vet, at the Same time, illow 
the wearer maximum freedom of move 
ment. 

In all these spheres a great deal of work 


has alread 


y been done. In most cases 
ipparatus of a satisfactory design has been 
made and is now in production on a limited 
scale, compatible with the many other calls 
on industrial effort 

One of the most dificult problems, how 
ever, lies outside the r¢ ilm of mass pro 
duction. It is that of formulating sound 
tactics and strategy to deal with serious 
incidents The admirably 
stated by Maj. Gen 


man of Britain’s Civil Defense Joint Plan 


position was 
Stephen Irwin, chai 


ning Staff, when | said 


Atomic weapons have brought no new 


problems that cannot be dealt with by oul 


scienusts, firemen, wardens, and doctors 


It is only when the scale of the threat is 
multiplied many times, when there are more 
fires than our firemen can deal with, when 
more people are trapped than our wardens 
in reach, and when medical services are 
swamped, that things become critical.” 
One answer is the “mobile column,” the 
main purpose of which would be the saving 
of lives. On them would rest the main 
responsibility for extracting casualties and 
releasing trapped people from the devastated 
il 1 

\s presently planned, these mobile col 
umns would each comprise 860 men and 
women, divided into headquarters, three 
rescue groups and an ambulance group, each 
self-contained and self-sufhcient, all under a 
single commander but able to operate in 
dependently where necessary. Essential fea 
tures of such columns are that they should 
be flexible and yet large enough to be 
individually effective. 

It is estimated that Britain will need 
something like 300 such columns stationed 
round but outside key target areas with 
1 substantial number in the various regional 
reserves 

\s an initial experiment an Experimental 
Mobile Column has already been formed in 
Britain, chiefly from service elements, and 


is touring the United Kingdom, taking part 





LESSER PANDA — The only old- 

world representative of the raccoon 

family, this newly arrived panda can 

be seen at the National Zoological 
Park, W ashington. 


in various exercises and generally putting 
the idea to test. 

Deployment of mobile columns and fire 
columns, which are under separate and 
specialist command, is complicated by the 
fact that, whereas conventional explosive 
causes buildings to crumble about their own 
foundations, the sustained blast of an atomic 
bomb pushes buildings over sideways so 
that they block adjoining streets. 

An area two or more miles across may 
thus be denied to fire engines, ambulances 
and rescue vehicles. The only way in or 
out would be by climbing over a desert of 
smoking rubble. In such a situation good 
communications are absolutely vital. 

United Kingdom plans would also make 
extensive use of radio and a number of 
simple, lightweight sets, ideal for the pur 
pose, are already being used experimentally, 
and even operationally, by police, fire and 
ambulance services, thus demonstrating 
other aspects of civil defense organization. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


MEDICINE 


Rheumatism in Old Age 
Is Usually Benign Type 


> OLDSTERS ALMOST always get a 
kind of rheumatism called hypertrophic 
arthritis. This is a degenerative joint dis 
ease but is not the same as rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

The hypertrophic kind is usually pro 
gressive and irreversible, but at the same 
time it is non-incapacitating. For this ail 
ment in old people, physical treatment 1s 
valuable, Dr. Harold Dinken of Denver 
pointed out to the American Medical Asso 
ciauion. 

Because of the chronic nature of the dis 
order, however, every effort must be made, 
Dr. Dinken said, to teach the patient or 
some responsible immember of the family how 
to carry out the treatment at home. This 
is also important from the standpoint of 
economics and convenience. 

“Heat is indicated for the relief of pain,” 
he said. “In most instances, superficial 
techniques are adequate. Hot packs, par 
afin, infrared, luminous and warm tub are 
included in this category. Short wave dia 
thermy or microwaves are 
necessary for the production of deep heat. 
Their use should be restricted to office o1 
hospital and hence are not practical in a 
long range treatment program. 

“In many patients, the presence of arterio 
sclerotic obliterative vascular disease (a nar 


occasionally 


rowing and closing of arteries due to 
hardening) precludes the use of any intense 
heat locally. Only the mildest heat directly 
over the peripheral joints should be applied. 

“As a rule, a light sedative massage fol 
lowing the heat will add to the patient's 
comfort. An active exercise program at 
tempting to maintain mobility of the 
involved joints should round out the treat 
ment session. changes in 
certain locations may additional 


techniques.” 


Degenerative 
require 
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DEAD GIANT SNAILS —A pile of approximately 10,000 giant African 


snails, collected and killed by a farmer on Guam, are shown here. 


Some 


extra large specimens, over seven inches long, are in the collection. 


ZOOLOGY 


Kill Giant African Snails 


> CANNIBALISM IS being promoted in 
the South Seas to solve certain population 
problems there. As a matter of fact, a 
scientist went to Africa to select about a 
hundred choice cannibals for the Pacific 
islands. 

flesh-eating — snails, 
Gonaxis kibweztensis, natural enemies of 
the giant African {chatina fulltca, 
vhich has become a major agricultural pest 
n the Pacific. 

After the introduction of the cannibal 
nails, the African snail population on the 
island of Agiguan, near 
reports Dr. 


The cannibals are 


snail, 


ighly infested 
Guam, declined almost 20 
Yoshio Kondo, mollusk expert with the 
Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 

The African snails, which average four 
inches long when full grown, were spread 
from Africa to the Pacific, probably through 
the agency of man. During World War II, 
the Japanese introduced the snail to several 
islands as a source of food for their troops. 
The giant snail, unhampered by its natural 
nemies, multiplied tremendously to become 
n agricultural menace. 

After the war, the fight against the snail 
began. F. X. Williams of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association went to Kenya, 
British East Africa, to search for the snails’ 
natural enemies. He sent 97 cannibal snails 
from Kenya to Dr. Kondo in Honolulu. 
Only seven survived, but in two years those 
seven had multiplied into 11,000. 

Then in 1950, these cannibal snails, and 


by the U. S. National 
Museum, were shipped to Agiguan and re 
leased. \ survey by Dr. Kondo 
showed a decrease of nearly 20 in. the 


others supplied 


recent 


giant snail’s numbers on the island. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 
Electronic “‘Hand” Sends 
Elevators Up and Down 


> AN ELECTRONIC “hand” rests lightly 
on the controls of a bank of new elevators 
in New York. It gives better up-and-down 
service in office buildings than human oper 
ators can deliver. 

Displayed in model form, the Outs ele 
vators capitalize upon the ability of elec 
tronics to make fewer errors in judgment 
than human operators. The bank of eleva 
tors “thinks for itself” in analyzing passen 
ger requirements and in selecting the cor 
rect trafic program to speed 
to and from their floors. 

Adaptable for use in most office buildings 
“autotronic elevator 


passengers 


stores and hospitals, 
ing” relies upon six basic control programs 
balanced up-down, heavier-down, heavier 
up, up-peak, down-peak and intermittent 
These control programs permit the elevators 
to handle rush trafhe at lunch and quitting 
time with maximum efhciency, the com 


pany reports 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 





MEDICINE 
Leukemia Victim Takes 
Record, Lives 29 Years 


> A RECORD survival of 29 years aftet 
diagnosis of chronic lymphocytic leukemia 
is reported to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (July 11) by Drs. Ar 
thur A. Marlow and Grant R. Bartlett of 
La Jolla, Calif. The patient was a business 
man who died last year at age 74. 

\ more optimistic view of chronic leu 
kemia, a blood cell disease, is justified than 
the average rates of survival usually cited, 
the report indicates. One other case of 25 
years’ duration was reported some years ago, 
while average rates of survival run about 
eight years. 

The unusual occurrence of acute leu 
kemia in boy twins, causing their death at 
ages 18 and 24 months, was reported by Dr. 
Jean V. Cooke of St. Louis, Mo. Only four 
other such cases have been reported in 
medical literature. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


AGRICULTURE 


Waste Shells and Pits 
Find Use in Industry 


> NUT SHELLS and fruit pits now can 
be ground up and used as anti-skid agents 
in car tires, “fillers” in fine plastics, litters 
for poultry-house floors, and blasting grits 
for cleaning airplane engine parts. 

T. F. Clark and E. C. Lathrop have re 
).S. Department of Agricul 
a billion pounds of such 


ported to the [ 
ture that about 
materials are discarded yearly in this coun 
try by fruit canneries and nut-processing 
companies. 


Pits of apricots, cherries, peaches and 
dates can be ground up for further uuliza 
tion. Almonds, coconuts, filberts, peanuts, 


pecans and English and black walnuts are 
among nuts having shells suitable for 
grinding. 

Relatively coarse particles of hard shells 
can be incorporated into auto and tractor 
tire treads. They give superior non-skid and 
traction properties. When finely ground, 
they make good fillers for plastic molding 
compounds. 

Nut shells and fruit pits also can be used 
to clean furs and to control the degree ot 
porosity of bricks and ceramic” ware. 
Ground peanut shells can be worked into 
“noreseal,” a cork substitute developed dur 
ing World War II by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Grits made of walnut shells and apricot 
pits have been used satisfactorily to clean 
aircraft engine parts by grit blasting. 

The new uses for pits and shells were de 
veloped at the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry’s Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory at Peoria, Ill, by 
Messrs. Clark and Lathrop Details are 
revealed in a free booklet (AIC-352) which 
may be obtained from that laboratory. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 








MEDICINE 


Cleft Palate Handicap 
Overcome By Thousands 


> ONE OUT thousans ildren 
I it { it I lal Ip 
nee than rT 
I ] nak ip 
I ot ren’s Bureau declat that 
a ri r a person fre n 
f \ new bulletin ( SN] 
18, p P 
Cho n and w 1 born 
{ bec busine 
responsible ll-paying 
beccic : 1 where good sp 
ighly 1 
Plastic surgeons can make a cleft lip 
ok 1 tl operation is done 
f \ cleft palate is usually 
ad In some children 
it iy be done at out tw 
f ag others it is delayed until 
tourt hfth year. For others, an 
yperation is not needed. Where the top of 
outl not grow together 
times be remedied by an artificial p 
No condition which parents or physicians 
ild control has vet been shown to caus 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Live in Cave Home 
Of Stone Age Baby 


> THE MOUNTAIN cave in Iraq in 
which the bones of an Old Stone Age 
infant wer recently found by a Smith 
sonian Institution anthropologist holds, 


under its floor, a continuous record of the 


bandiwork of man from perhaps 190,000 
years ago until the present day. 

Shanidar Cave, in the Baradost Moun 
tains, is still lived in. The present tenants 


lined up, agog with interest, to watch the 
cientists dig and, like “sidewalk 

give advice. 

Dr. Ralph Solecki, Smithsonian scientist, 
a preliminary study of the cave last 


superin 


tendents,” to 


made 
year. In his first scratchings of the surface 
of wu cave floor, he 
tense archaeological interest that he applied 


found so much of in 


right grant to continue the work 


for a Full 
Since his 


application received the support 
nuseum, it was granted. 


of the Iraq 
vicinity searched in 
Old Age Man 
by a joint expedition of the Peabody Mu 
seum of Harvard University and officials of 
the Iraq gove Dr. Henry Field, di 
the expedition, reported his find 


News Letter (July 29, 


Caves in the were 


0 for evidence of Stone 


rnment 
rector ol 
ings Im SCIENCI 


1950. p. 4) 


In Diana Cave, 3,500 feet up on Jebe 


Baradost, painted pottery with incised de 
signs was found This pottery was used 
by some unknown housewife about 5,000 
vears before the birth of Christ 

In another cave in nearby Iran, Dr. Field 


found flint implements and flakes made by 


Science News Letter for July 25, 1953 
hunters of the Old Stone Age. No human 
bones of Stone Age Men were encountered 
at that time. 

The skull of the child’s skeleton found 
by Dr. Solecki was badly collapsed, he re 
ported to the Smithsonian. Not until it is 
painstakingly pieced together like a jig-saw 
puzzle will it be possible to tell what type 
of early man is represented. The baby was 
between eight months and one year old 


when it died 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Stay in Dark Before 
Using Eyes in Dark 


> IF YOU want to see well on a dark night, 
you had better stay in the dark for 30 
minutes before you are going to want to 
use your eyes. 

Practical experience in the armed 
ices has shown that you can see well enough 


for most purposes 1f you protect your eyes 


Sery 


for a half hour ahead of time with red 
goggles. Using the red goggles you can 
then consult instruments, read maps of 


even pick up a book in a normally lighted 
room or airplane cockpit. 

Some experiments 
that the red goggles give better dark adapta 
tion than does complete darkness. But new 

xperiments that darkness is really 
better, especially for the first few minutes 
ifter the goggles are removed and the eyes 


hav e even suggested 


show 


put to work. 

The new experiments are reported by 
Dr. Walter R. Miles of the Psychological 
Laboratories, Yale University, to the Journal 
»f the Optical Society of America (June.) 

To get completely comparable results, 
Dr. Miles tried out both methods of dark 
idaptation on the same persons at the same 
time He put red goggles over one eye 
of the subjects and an opaque cardboard 
that cut off all light over the other eye. 
The eye from which all light was kept out 


was the better adapted for vision in dark 


ness 

However, this finding need not affect the 
practice in the armed services, Dr. Miles 
The complete success of the red 
goggles in preparing men _ tor effective 
night vision on outdoor missions has been 


Says. 


demonstrated in practice. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
Animal Starch Plays 
Role in Sterility 


> A FORM of animal starch, called glyco 
gen, seems to play some role in sterility in 
vomen and also in uterine cancer, Dr. Wil 


liam B. Atkinson, University of Cincinnati 
inatomust, told 1 seminar held at Jackson 
Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Researches under way are aided by the 


this starch a vivid red, which 


the chemical in the 


staining of 
liows the location of 
imal 


s studied 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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MEDICINE 
Grant Two Patents 
Parents Should Note 


> A MAN who evidently believes not in 
sparing the rod but in using the rod spar 
ingly has invented a paddle which will not 
let a parent hit his child too hard. It has 
a breakaway handle, so that the paddle 
portion, if used with too great a force, 
dangles uselessly by tapes from the handle 
This inventor is George F. Jorgenson, Nor 
folk, Va., and he received patent number 
2,645,488, for his paddle of the golden 
mean. 

The patent says the paddle portion is 
“of sufficient area to contact a substantial 
area of the rump of a child.” 

For younger children, Warren G. Davis 
Madisonville, Ky., has invented an auto 
matic baby carriage rocker. It consists of 
an electric motor mounted below the crib of 
the carriage. It has an automatic timer for 
turning it off when desired. Patent num 
ber is 2,644,958. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


TECHNOLOGY 
Teletypewriters Send 
100 Words Per Minute 


> NEWS SOON may click into newspaper 
offices over new teletypewriters than can 
spell out 100 minute. Present 
machines transmit about 60 words a minute 

Developed by the Teletype Corporation 
for use in the Bell System, the new ma 
chines proved so successful that the Navy 
and Air Force now are installing them on 
ships and in areas not served by communi 


words a 


cations companies. 

The new teletypewriter is quieter in 
operation, more pleasing in appearance and 
requires less maintenance than current ma 
chines. Its type can be changed in a matter 
of seconds when different typefaces are 
desired. Ribbons last twice as long in com 
parison to those serving on present ma 
chines. 

Each type 
vidual pallet. 


character is set on an indi 

The pallets are arranged in 
four horizontal rows, each carrying 16 
characters. They are housed in a_ box 
one-half inch thick, one inch wide and tw« 
inches long. 

When a key is struck, the type-carrying 
box is positioned automatically so the char 
acter will print where it should. A tiny 
hammer strikes a pin protruding from the 
rear of the pallet. This prints the lette: 
on the paper. 

The new machines will begin clicking 
out messages for the Bell System afte 
urgent military orders have been filled. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Trace Flies’ Flights 
With Colored Threads 


> IF A fly carrying a brightly colored 
treamer with him through the air lights in 
our yard this summer, do not be alarmed. 

Your unexpected guest will probably be 
ye of the thousands of flies tagged with 
vylon threads of red, blue and other colors 
yy the U.S. Public Health Service for ex- 
periments in normal flight range, rate of 
lisperson, reaction to insecticides and other 
phases of the insect pests’ life. 

By tagging the flies with inch-long col- 
wed nylon thread, the PHS scientists are 
ible to locate, recover and identify the 
insects after their release. 

A mechanical fly-tagging device that 
speeds up the tedious process of gluing the 
thread on the small thoraces of the insects 
is described by Drs. John W. Klock, David 
Pimentel and Robert L. Stenburg of the 
PHS Communicable Disease Center, Savan- 
ah, Ga., in Science (July 10). 

The new device holds 25 experimental 
flies, anesthetized with carbon dioxide, in 
in assembly line chamber. The nylon 
thread is fastened to the thoraces of the flies 
by glue from a small hypodermic syringe 
under which the flies are moved. 

When this work had to be done by hand, 
unskilled workers could only tag about 800 
flies a day. With the mechanical tagger, the 
output is nearly doubled, and without un- 
due fatigue to the workers. 

When properly attached, the inch-long 
threads do not interfere with the normal 
ictivities of the flies. No injury to the flies 
has been observed because of the tagging. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


HEMATOLOGY 
Blood Grouping Tests 
Can Exclude Paternity 


> ABOUT HALF of the men falsely ac 
used of paternity can establish their inno 
cence through use of blood grouping tests, 
Dr. Lester J. Unger, director of the blood 
ind plasma bank of University Hospital, 
New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center, declares in the Journal of the Ame) 
tcan Medical Assoctation (July 11). 

“Blood tests may exclude paternity, but 
they can never prove it,” Dr. Unger ex- 
plains. “Nevertheless, on occasion, even 
non-exclusion, although not proving pa- 
ternity, has allayed a husband’s suspicions 
and saved a marriage.” 

Only three blood group systems are made 
use of legally, although there are at least 
nine independent blood group systems. The 


Science News Letter for July 25, 1953 


ones commonly used are the A-B-O, M-N, 
and Rh-Hr systems and they are used si- 
multaneously. 

The various systems of blood grouping 
result in more than 50,000 different varie 
ties of blood. Dr. Unger suggests that the 
complete blood grouping may some day 
rank with a person’s fingerprints. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


GEOLOGY 


Bore 10,530 Miles 
In Petroleum Search 


> PROSPECTORS BORED 10,530 miles 
down into the earth last year 1n the stepped 
up search for new oil and natural gas de 
posits in the United States. 

Of the 12,425 exploratory holes drilled 
in 1952, totaling 55,615,389 feet, 2,335 be 
came producers. was 
drilled for every 4.3 dry holes. 
depth of the exploratory holes was 4,476 
feet. 

Comparative figures show a steady growth 
in number and efficiency of petroleum ex 
ploration for the United States in recent 
In 1939, less than 3,000 exploratory 


hole 
Average 


One successful 


years. 
holes were drilled, while over 8.5 holes 
were drilled for every one that became a 
producer. 

By 1951, exploration had increased to 
11,756 holes a year, with one producer 


discovered for about every 4.2 holes drilled. 
These figures were reported in the Bulle 
tin of the American Petro 
leum Geologists (June) by Dr. Frederic H. 
Lahee, chairman .of the 

mittee on exploratory drilling statistics. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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ZOOLOGY 
California Reptiles Stay 
Unchanged 20,000 Years 


> SUDDEN CLIMATIC changes in south 
ern California during the past 20,000 years 
that wiped out such large animals as the 
saber-tooth tiger, the ground sloth and the 
mastodon, apparently had little effect upon 
reptiles in the same area. 

Bayard Brattstrom, University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles zoologist, recently 
examined a collection of bones from Los 
Angeles’ famous La Brea tar pits. The 
examination indicated that small reptiles 
and amphibians common to southern Cali 
fornia have existed for the last 20,000 years 
just about as they do today. 

Such common present-day animals as king 
snakes, rattlesnakes, fence lizards and west 
ern toads were included in the collection. 
They showed little change in structure over 
the centuries. The bones of only one extinct 
animal, a type of toad, were found. 

“It is dificult to determine the exact time 
that these animals existed,” the U.C.L.A. 
zoologist says. “But there is evidence that 
many of them may have been trapped in the 
bubbling tar some 15,000 to 20,000 vears 


ago. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 





AGRICULTURE 
New Tobacco Variety 
Resists Wilt Disease 


> A NEW tobacco variety, highly resistant 
to destructive bacterial wilt and from 5°%, 
to 18°, more productive than current wilt 
resistant varieties, has been developed for 
flue-cured tobacco fields of the south. 
Called Dixie Bright 28, the new variety 
was developed jointly by the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture and the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
on value per acre of tobacco, Dixie Bright 
28 was 8% higher than Dixie Bright 27 
and 21°%% above Oxford 26, the two wilt 
resistant varieties now grown commercially. 
The Federal-State scientists who bred the 
new variety recommend that Dixie Bright 
28 be used only where the tobacco disease, 
black shank, is not present. It has no 
resistance to that disease. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


tests 


INVENTION 
Rear View Mirror 
Has No Blind Spots 


> A REAR view mirror that gives the 
driver a look at everything behind him at 
one glance and has no blind spots has been 
invented. The driver sees this panoramic 
view by glancing at a set of mirrors on 
his dashboard, according to Inventor Ron 
ald N. Darroch, Detroit, Mich. 

The invention, patent number 2,645,159, 
consists of two or more sets of three mirrors 
each. One of these three mirrors is located 
on the dashboard. The other two 
housed in a sort of dome on the roof of 
the car. One faces the rear. The other 
reflects the image of the rear down onto 
the dashboard mirror. 

A series of these sets of three mirrors, so 
placed that their images overlap, give the 
panoramic view, the inventor says. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


are 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Protect Badly Treated 
Children From Pictures 


> NEWSPAPERS ARE taken to task for 
publishing pictures of children inhumanly 
treated by parents by being chained or tied 
up. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (July 11) makes a plea for the 
protection from unnecessary public display 
of children “whose only crime is to have 
the wrong parents.” 

Children feel deeply hurt when they be 
lieve they are betrayed by their parents, 
teachers and friends, the editorial explains. 

Report the story, the editorial advises, but 
publication of a picture in which the child 
can be identified even by strangers may 
profoundly affect the future life of a normal 
child thus held up to public ridicule, taunts 
and even well meant sympathy. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 












ASTRONOMY 
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Vega Shines High Overhead 


Most brilliant star of the 
Perseid meteors 


to the zenith. 
around August 11. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> HIGH OVERHEAD on 
ls tl 


stands 


\ugust eve 


nings most brilliant star of 
e summer sky, Vega, in Lyra, the lyre 
The accol 


bout ten p.m., your own kind of standard 
August, and 


, 
npanying maps show its place 


it tl beginning of 


in hour eariier if the middle (Add one 


hour if you are on daylight time. ) 
Then it 1s 
overhead [wo other 


close to the zenith—the point 


lirectly stars of the 
first magnitude are close by 

Just to the east we find Cygnus, the swan, 
vhich Deneb stands, marking the bird’s 


tail To tl 


south is Aquila, the eagle, in 

vhich the star Altair can be identified. 
Looking to the west one sees the figure 
of Boot he bear-driver, in which is Are 
turus, th cond brightest star now visible 
One way of locating it is to look in the 


northwest for the familiar great dipper, 


vhich is part of Ursa Major, the great bear 


At the lower1 part of the dipper are the 
pointers, whose direction, followed upwards 
ind to the right, leads to Polaris, the pol 


handle ot the 
tow ard the 


tar But if the curved 


dipper is continued south it 
leads right to Arcturus 
Fifth ind last, of the first 


shown is Antares, in Scorpius 


magnitud 
irs that il 
the scorpion, low in the south. The red 
iwccounts for its 
Mars,” since that 


ror ts redness 


olor of th tar name, 
which 1 ms rival of 


planet 1s also famous 
Few First Magnitude Stars 


Although the August evening skies con 
tain fewer first magnitude stars than those 
onth, the present skies con 


features of interest. Just 


to the west of Vega ts Hercules, the chan 


pion, of which six stars form a giganti 
itterfly, flying toward the west 
Just south of Hercules we see the large 
onstellaion of Ophiuchus, the serpent 


earer, referring to the snake which he is 


supposed to be holding, and which is repr: 


ented by the constellation of Serpens. Th 
reptile is the part tow ard the 


east, and the tail that which lies to the west 
of Ophiuchu 


High in the west, just below Hercules, is 


Corona Borealis, the northern crown, a 
pretty little semicircle of stars that can 
isily be identified The head of derpe ns 


X-shaped group of 
stars just to the south of the crown 


is represented by an 


Directly south, next to the curving tail 


of Scorpius, one sees Sagittarius, the archer, 


summer sky can be seen close 
flash as fast as one a minute 


while higher in the sky, just above 
is Sagitta, the arrow. Whether it was fired 
by Sagittarius is not readily apparent! 

No planet is shown on our map for Au- 
gust, but Saturn is visible earlier in the eve 
ning toward the west, in Virgo, the Virgin. 
It is close to the star Spica, which sets before 
the times for which the maps are prepared. 
Venus and Jupiter are both morning stars, 
rising in the east several hours ahead of 
Jupiter is higher, though not 
bright as Venus. In addition, around Aug. 


13, Mercury will make a brief visit to the 


as 


the sun 


morning sky, shining quite low in the east 
is dawn begins to break. 


Good Meteor Seeing 


observing 
‘shooting These are 
10 to 12, particularly 


August is a good month for 


meteors, of stars.” 
best seen about Aug 
after midnight, and they seem to radiate 
out of the 
champion, which our maps show low in 
called the 


[hey can be seen as often 


constellation of Perseus, the 


the northeast Hence they are 
Perseid meteors 
is One a minute at this time, considerably 
more than at other times. 
Actually, it 1s an effect of 
that makes these meteors seem 


perspective 
to radiate 
from Perseus. If you are standing on the 
tracks of a long straight railroad, with tele 
graph wires on poles alongside, you will 
all these parallel lines, tracks, 
converge in the dis 


notice that 
wires, etc., seem to 


tance. If things were moving along these 
lines toward you, they would all seem to be 
radiating from the far-away vanishing point. 

The Perseid meteors are moving through 
space in parallel lines, too, and it happens 
that each 


brings our planet into their path 


August the earth’s orbital motion 





Altair, 


Of course, we cannot see them out 1 
space—they are much too small. But a 
they enter the atmosphere, perhaps as mucl 
as a hundred miles above the ground, the 
are traveling at speeds of many miles 

second. Gradually, as they get into air tha 
is more and more dense, they are slowe: 
by the friction and their energy of motio1 


1S released. 
How Light Produced 


It used to be thought that the glow of 
such a meteor, or shooting star, was merely 
due to the fact that the meteoric particle 
itself was heated to incandescence befor: 
it completely burned. However, it has beer 
theoretically that not more thar 
one percent of the light can originate ir 
this way. 

Studies of the light of a meteor with the 
spectroscope show that its spectrum is mad 
up of bright lines against a darker back 
ground, and not of the continuous band 
of light from a glowing solid. Only glow 
ing gases give a bright-line spectrum. 

Apparently the meteor is accompanied 
by a tiny cloud of gas, and when this enters 
the atmosphere, its molecules hit molecule: 
of air and the atoms are ionized or broken 
As these atoms recombine, light is pro 
Sometimes they may not come to 
gether immediately. Then a glowing trai 
may appear and persist, sometimes for sec 
onds, or even for minutes. 

Thus it is that the actual meteoric par 
ticle, which may be smaller than a pinhead 
can produce enough light to be visible over 


shown 


duced. 


a radius of many miles. 

The paths in which the Perseid meteors 
ire moving is shaped like a great elliptical 
ring, approaching the sun at one point and 
distance in another 
Their orbit happens to cross the orbit of 
earth at the position we occupy in August, 
and that is why we encounter them at this 


receding far in_ the 


time. 
Such an orbit is very much like a comet 
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bit. Actually, it is a comet orbit—that 
of Swift’s comet, which was seen in 1862. 
Other meteor showers move in paths ot 
other comets, so it that they are 
cometary debris, left over after the comet 
itself has been depleted. 

When we meteor shower, it Is 
vest seen after midnight. In the evening 
hours, we are on the “hind” side of the 
earth, and any meteors that reach us must 
be moving fast enough to catch up with 
us. But after midnight, when we are on 
the forward ‘side, we meet them head on. 
So if you want to see the Perseids at their 
est, stay up late on nights around the 
lith and 12th, and watch the northeastern 
sky. 

Sometimes the moon is so bright that 
its glare interferes with the meteors, but 
this year it will be new on the ninth, just 
about the time the shower is reaching its 
height, and even a few days later, the moon 
will be setting during the early part of the 
evening. 

Thus in the morning hours you will have 


seems 


have a 


PSYCHOLOGY 
> PARENTS of a child born with cleft 


hairlip or cleft palate often need treat 

ent more than the child, Dr. Herbert K. 
ooper of Lancaster, Pa., reported to the 
merican Dental Association. 

This is because the parents may suffer 
ore than the child in their unhappiness. 

they feel guilty or to blame, though the 
mdition is not their fault, they cannot 
give the child the kind of care he needs for 
eveloping a healthy personality. 

‘The over-protection which the average 
other gives the patient is as great a hazard 
individual’s future life as the de 
itself,” he 


wr the 
rmity said. 

Dr. Cooper, who has been widely hon- 
red for his activities as director of the 
ancaster Cleft Palate Clinic, reported that 
ne in every 700 infants is born with cleft 


p or cleft palate or both defects. 


South 





WEST > 


SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


a completely dark sky in which to watch 


these fascinating “shooting stars.” 
> > * 


Celestial Time Table for August 
Aug. EST 


1 10:16p.m. Moon in last quarter, 


r 
4 9:40 p.m Moon passes Jupiter 
5 9:10p.m. Moon passes Venus. 
8 3:39p.m. Moon passes Mars 


New moon 
visible in 
Antarctica 


Partial eclipse of sun, 
South Pacific and 


12 earlya.m. Perseid meteors 
13 2:00a.m. Moon farthest, distance 252,20 
miles. 
4:00 a.m. Mercury farthest west of sun, 


visible for a few days around 
this date before sunrise. 


5 6:13 a.m Moon passes Saturn 


I 

17 3:08p.m. Moon in first quarter 

24 3:21 p.m. Full moon 

25 1:00p.m. Moon nearest, distance 7 
mile S 

31 §:46a.m. Moon in last quarter 


Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 
MST, and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


Parents 


He said the most effective treatment for 
the condition calls for specialists in various 
fields, working together. 

Dr. Cooper said that states 
have problem of the cleft 
lip-cleft palate child by providing surgical 
care and hospitalization, it is recog 
nized that surgery adequate 
and, in some 


while many 


recognized the 


now 
alone is not 
cases, 1s actually detrimental 
longtime treatment of 


Clinic 


He described the 
each case at the Lancaster and em 
phasized that 
ment are made only at group consultations 


of all specialists concerned in the case. 


decisions concerning treat 


Included a child specialist or ‘pedia 
trician, a surgeon, 
tist specializing in mouth irregularities, a 


specialist, all 


an orthodontist or den 
psychologist and a speech 
working as a team. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
Rules to Avoid 
infection in Blisters 


>» BLISTERS MAY come from both ill- 
fitting shoes and ill-fitting stockings. But 
even with a good fit on shoes and stockings, 
the first long vacation hike or a new pair 
of shoes may produce a blister. 

To avoid this, try using a liberal amount 
of talcum powder inside both shoes and 
stockings. Another way 
blisters is 


to guard against 
firmly 
over the part of the skin where you suspect 
rubbing will cause a blister. 

A blister may seem like a triflng, if pain 
ful ailment, but blisters have been known 
to have a fatal result. The danger is that 
when the skin is rubbed off, germs may 
body and cause blood poisoning. 


to strap adhesive plaster 


enter the 


The unbroken skin over the blister gives 
protection against infection. Ideally, there 
fore, the blister should be covered with a 


sterile dressing and the affected part of the 
body put at rest so the skin will not be 
rubbed off. 

Since this is usually not practical, medical 
authorities advise opening the blister under 
asepuc, This 
requires sterilizing the skin by gently swab 
bing with an antiseptic solution, sterilizing 
the hands (or at least giving them a good 
soap and water scrubbing), and the needle. 

The needle should be inserted in the skin 
just beyond the edge of the blister and the 
fluid pushed through the opening by gently 
A sterile 
bandaged in 


that is germ-free, conditions. 


pressing the edges of the blister. 
dressing then should be firmly 
place. 

If the blister has 
open, cleansing with a 
of boric acid followed by the 
advised by one authority. The 
by dissolving two teaspoonfuls 


rubbed 
solution 
sterile dress 


alre ady be en 


saturated 
ing 1s solu 
tion is made 
of boric acid in 
applied with sterile cotton swabs. 


a glass of water and is 


If this seems too complicated home 


Be sure to see a doctor 


if the blister seems inflamed infected. 
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LISTEN and LEARN A 
LANGUAGE: 


LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard CONVERSATIONAL METHOD 
FRENCH AT HOME, learn 


remedy, see a doctor. 






another language 


SPANISH -secasily quickly, naturally by LINGUA 
RUSSIAN PHONE, You LIS you hear native 
GERMAN men and women speak——you understand 
ITALIAN YOU SPEAK! vos wide educa 
tional endorsement; a million home-study 
JAPANESE cticdents of all ages. STOP Wishing 
—29 START Talking. Write Today for Free 
Book, ‘‘Passport to a New World of 
Languages Opportunity.” 
yeeer wy Nf gf wg wg Mg eee eK 4 
| LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 3107 Mezz., 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. | 
| Send me your FREE book. I want to learn 
a ee ‘ 1 
Address 
a 


1 City, Zone & State 
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- Books of the Week =: 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


be paid) to Book Department 


Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 


Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service 
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Attention! Physics Instructors! 


Announcing 


NEW MODEL SC - 21 


classroom demonstrator 
VAN DE GRAFF TYPE 


SELF CHARGING 
ELECTROSTATIC GENERATOR 
Now Available for Prompt Delivery 
Height 29 inches 


Weight 8 pounds 
mic roamperes 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR #210 
AMERICAN ELECTROSTATIC CO. 
P.O. BOX 4181 TULSA, OKLA 


Electrode diameter 10 inches 


Closed circuit current 8-15 











‘Anatomy of the 
serve as a 


A condensation of the author's 


Chordates,” designed primarily to 


text 1m a onme-semester course in comparative 


rtebrate 


inaton 


4 FormMuLa For Cuitp Sarery—Metropolitan 
Life Insurance ( 14 p., illus., paper, tree upon 
request direct to publisher, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. ¥ Suggestions for avoiding a 
great majority of the 5,500 fatal accidents that 
cur annually in the young children’s group, 

infants through 4 year olds. 

Historica. Merrotocy: A New Analysis of 


the Archaeological and the Historical Evidence 
Relating to Weights and Measures—A. E. Berri 
in—Dutton, 224 p., illus., $3.75 A history 


weights and me 


their relationship 
’ 


isures and 


to other units of measurement from the days of 
Pharaol to the present 

InpEx: Mass. Institute of Technology Radia 
tion Laboratory Series Keith Henney, Ed 
McGraw-Hill, 160 p., $4.5 Tells the whole 
tor f the Radiation Laboratory, and contains 
i om te guide to the entire 27 volumes that 

1S¢ tl seri 


INDIVIDUAL AND Community HeattH—Wil 


iam W Stiles Blakiston {92 Pp., illus., $6. 
Intended for those with a limited biological 
kground, this begins with a discussion of 
first aid,” then treats of the bi | wical aspects 
f health, and ends with a review of the social 
iches 
I > THE FREEZE? aND Outr—Donald 
K. Tressler, Cliffo F. | ind Barbara H 
Eve {vi. 2nd ed 246 1 illus., $3.75 
Covers every phase of the subject from picking 
he right type of freezer, through the handling 
nd packaging of frozen foods, to the storage 
na rving of various product 
MANPOWE! The Nation First Resource 
NPA Special ¢ nittee on Manpower Polk 
National Planning {ssociatior Planning 
Pamphlets No, & 3 | paper, 1 This 
t stresses t acuteness of the manpower 
m created by the low birth rate during 
192 (Sec ’ 
Na RAI Hi INF! rIoUs LISEASI 
Mactarlane Burnet—Cambridge Univ. Press, 2nd 
6 p., illus., $4 The tundamentals of 
the ubject and the tructure f the book have 
t been changed this revision, but a new 
1 on the antibiotic drugs has been added 


Mepicat Procress: A Review ot Medi 


Advan Durin 195 Morris Fishbein 
I Blakistor I $5 Written by 25 
ilists, this 1s a record of the advances mad 
irdiolog urgery, uses of new drugs, al 
crg im tr eat: nel 
Py EUM He WesteRN HEMISPHERE 
Western Hemisphere Onl Study Committee 
Independent Petroleun {ssoc. of America, 133 
illus., $2.5 Results of a two-year study bi 
} experts in petroleum production, geology 
economics, law and engineering on all aspects of 


ern Hemisphere « 


ctroleum production and development in West 


uuntries 


Puystotocy or Muscutar Activiry—Pet 
V. Karpovich—Saunders, 4th ed., 340 p., illu 


$4.75. Two new chapters on “Nerve Cont: 
of Muscular Activity” and “Energy Cost 
Various Activities” have been added, as we 


as material on the effects of hypnotism 
physical performance, reaction time of athlet 
and allergic reactions to physical activities. 


AND CIVILIZATION: Two Studies 
the Frequency of Mental Disease — Herb« 
Goldhamer and Andrew W. Marshall—F 
Press, 126 p., illus., $4.00. Shows that there h 
been no increase in the frequency of the ps 
choses during the past one hundred years, | 
also that the chances of a person being strick 
by a serious mental illness is about 1 in 20 
the age of 45 and about 1 in 10 by the age 


PsyCHosIs 


6S. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 195 


1953—A. Craig Baird, Ed.—H. W. Wilson, 1 
p., $1.75. Includes 22 outstanding speecl 


covering events like the 1952 Presidential ele 
tion, the tidelands oil debate, and U.S. foreig 
relations. 


Society AND THE HomosexuaL — Gord 
Westwood—Dutton, 191 p., $3.00. An a 
praisal of homosexuality in every phase of 1 
development and in its relationsh 
society. 


complex 


with 


SrepMoTHERS CaN Be Nice!—Helen Stec 
Burgess Public Affairs Committee, Publ 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 198, 28 p., illus., pape 


25 cents. Practical advice for the new st 
mother. 

TREES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS Dona 
Wyman Macmillan, 376 p., illus., $7.5 


Evaluates 745 species and varieties of trees no 
being grown in America and recommends the 
for continued landscape planting, while re 
gating nearly 1,600 additional 
ondary list 


types to a 


as being inferior or no better th 


those in the recommended list. 


THe TrRtIuMPH oF THE ALPHABET: A Hist 
if Writing—A. C. Moorhouse—Schuman, 
p., illus., $4.00. The story of how men learn« 
to write, from the marking on pebbles of 1 


Old Stone Age 
in Mexico. 


to the classes to combat illitera 


anp Your Mino: The New Scien 
Frank G. Slaught 
192 p., paper, 

layman in no 


Your Bopy 
of Psychosomatic Medicine 

New American Library, 
cents A physician tells the 


technical language how his mind and emotior 


gui 
| 1 ill 
can produce physical illness. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 
Whaling Season Hurt 
By Attacks of Sharks 


> ATTACKS BY sharks hat 
pered whaling activities in Australian wate 
last season, reports the U. S. Fish and Wil 
life Service in the Commercial Fisheri 
Review (May). 

Sharks were so bad off Point Cloates th 
whales killed outside the reef there we 
more than half devoured before they cou 
be landed. Eighty sharks were shot 
tacking a single whale alongside a catcl 


ravenous 


vessel. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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Air Defenses Inadequate 


®* AMERICA’S AIR defenses are not ca- 
le of stopping an aerial attack upon this 
intry. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay declared 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences 
eting in Los Angeles. 
The commanding general of the Air 
rce’s Strategic Air Command said: 
‘Our own air defense system, I believe, 
probably the most highly developed in 
world today. Yet I do not think that 
most optimistic of us feel it is capable 
stopping a well-planned and coordinated 
wmbing attack at this time.” 
The general pointed out that jet fighters, 
ckets and longer-range antiaircraft guns 
ve strengthened the capabilities of U. S. 
defense systems, but “there have been 
developments on the other side which favor 
fense and tend to counteract the advances 
ide (here).” 
Referring to America’s offensive capacity, 
Gen. LeMay said bombing accuracy of 
Strategic Air Command crews had im- 
proved 600°, in the eight years following 


-¢7 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


World War Il. He attributed the im 
provement to better equipment and 
tinued bombing practice. 


con 


But the general expressed dissatisfaction 
with some of the electronic nervous systems 
that give life to modern airplanes. 

“The mal-function of a_ single small 
vacuum tube in a bombing system can cause 
a 92-ton atomic bomber, with destructive 
potential of hundreds of World War Il 
planes, to miss the target,” he said. 

Some of the electronic equipment, he 
said, “is just too complex for the function 
required of it.” Although the picture as a 
whole is “not too bad,” making electronic 
equipment more reliable is a “pressing con 
cern to all of us.” 

The Strategic Air Command, whose head 
quarters are in Omaha, Neb., always is held 
in readiness, the general reported. Its 
bombing crews get weekly workouts and 
are kept up to date with revised training 
programs. 
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May Bar Mexican Beef 


>» AGAINST THE constant warning of 
the United States, the Mexican government 
as halted mass slaughter of cattle herds 
xposed to foot-and-mouth disease which 
as newly appeared in Mexico. 

The warning was double: 1. If eradica- 
tion by slaughter is not resumed, foot-and- 

yuth, or aftosa, will become a chronic, 
debilitating drain on the Mexican economy. 

If the disease is not wiped out, the U. S.- 
Mexican border will be permanently closed 

live cattle and fresh beef commerce. The 
United States is virtually Mexico’s only for- 
ign outlet for cattle. 

The current foot-and-mouth troubles be- 
gin in Mexico last May when an outbreak 
«curred in the state of Vera Cruz. Herds 
totaling some 500 animals were destroyed 

fore popular reaction to slaughter caused 
the Mexican government to halt its slaughter 
efforts. Since the initial outbreak, the quar 

)tine area has expanded to a 20-by-30-mile 

ea, with new outbreaks uneradicated. 

The Mexicans are banking on vaccination 
to control aftosa. The U. S. says “control” 
is not enough, and holds out for complete 
conquest of the And until the 
disease is eliminated from Mexico, no live 

ck or fresh beef will be allowed to pass 
the border. 

Where Mexico can turn for a market for 
her beef is a big question. Even Europe, 
where aftosa is well-established, will prob 
ably balk at receiving possibly infected 
inimals. Her neighbors to the south will 
rrobably set up their own quarantine to pro- 
tect their own herds from infection. 


disease. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
sent Dr. Charles U. Duckworth, interna 
tionally known expert on the disease, to 
Mexico City in an effort to break the dead 


locked discussions. He can only tell the 
Mexicans what he knows as a scientist: 
that Mexico can be freed of aftosa with 
the “sanitary rifle;” that any less drastic 
measures will make the unwanted alien, 
aftosa, a permanent, unwanted part of 


Mexico’s life. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Robot Units Monitor 
Uranium Rolling Process 


> A ROBOT system that is ten times 
faster and up to five times more accurate 
than previous systems in monitoring critical 
temperatures during uranium rolling oper 
ations has been developed by the Minneap- 
clis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Phila 
delphia. 

The new system is the first ever designed 
to supervise automatically the production 
rolling of uranium ingots. Its aim is to 
improve the accuracy of temperature meas- 
urements important in uranium and other 
rolling processes. 

Radiation devices, called radiamatic pyro- 
meters, function as pick-up elements com 
parable to electric eyes. They detect the 
temperature of the uranium ingot and relay 
the information to a series of electronic re 


61 


cording instruments. This information, 
which may report temperature conditions 
at several points in the production line, 
permits a single operator to make necessary 
adjustments. 

The usual procedure is for mill operators 
to tell temperatures by colored crayon sticks, 
each with specific melting points. To obtain 
the ingot temperatures, the operator marks 
the ingot with the crayon stick. If the 
crayton stick with a melting point of 1,000 
degrees Fahrenheit melts on application, the 
operator knows the ingot is at least that 
hot. A crayon stick with the next highest 
temperature is then applied. If this does 
not melt, the operator then calculates the 


ingot temperature lies somewhere in be 
tween. 

Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 
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Find Birth Strain 
Can Cause Epilepsy 


> THE TEMPORARY shutting off of a 
baby’s blood supply from a small portion of 
the brain during birth may be the cause of 
many cases of epilepsy. 

Dr. F. M. Earle of the Universty of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles Medical School, Dr. 
Maitland Baldwin, University of Colorado 
Medical School, and Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
McGill University, Canada, studied 157 cases 
of epilepsy originating in the temporal lobe 
of the brain. Temporal lobe seizures con 
stitute one of the largest of epileptic 
groups. Their study suggested that the 
epilepsy of more than 60°% of this group 
had its origin in the strain of birth. 

Apparently a tiny portion of brain tissue, 
containing three blood vessels leading to the 
temporal lobe was pushed through a small 
opening in the undersurface of the brain 
This temporarily shut off the blood supply 
to the temporal lobe, denying vital oxygen 
to its tissue. 

\ permanent injury caused. The 
injury, however, did not manifest itself 
in most cases until 15 or more years after 
birth. 

The doctors emphasized that the injury 
seemed in no way related to instruments 
used during delivery. Many of the 
studied were normal birth in which no in 
struments were necessary for delivery. 
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Science editor wanted for 
farming magazine 


Academic training in agriculture and re- 
lated fields necessary, plus practical or re- 
search experience in soil or agriculture. 
Writing ability of importance also. 

Job involves supervision of research on ex- 


perimental farm, writing of semi-technical 
articles plus doing of background research 
for general editorial program. 

THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Turtles 
> ALONG THE streamsice ind in ponds 
the country now, one can find turtles 
king, for t turtle sleeps ill winter, and 
oats i fishing, all summet 
One of u mmonest of these reptilian 
irmored tank is the lapper, the most 
iolent-temy d of the turtle tribe and the 
dread of the small boy or girl “in swim 
in’ And it is true that once a snapper 
takes hold of inything, he will hang on 


st desperately long time, so if it happens 

to be one’s big toe he has gripped 
lurtles in general are about the strangest 

inimal anomalies that have been « 


They are the only 


volved 


in the course of natu 


PEDIATRICS 
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surviving y repul es with inything like a com 


external although the 
horny plates in the alligator’s skin recall the 
animal knighthood was in 


Me sozoic, or 


plete bony armor, 
days when an 
flower in the 
geology. 
Turtles have no teeth, but 
beak, like a bird. When they are still in 
the egg shell, just about to break out into 
young even 
‘oser resemblance to birds, for the beak 


middle ages ot 


horny edged 


the world, turtles have an 
ends in a pronounced knob, useful in break 
this knob, however, 


hatching 


ing through the shell; 
lisappears 
The turtle is 


iy of living as anything 


soon after 
about as alien to our own 
could well be and 
till remain a vertebrate. We trust to phys 


ical speed and mental alertness for our 


ifety and success in life; the turtle, having 

has put his trust in armor and 

thereby becomes even slower and duller. 
He started blind evolutionary 


illey long ages ago; and it is one of the 


neither, 
down a 

“tg 
inexorable laws of evolution that once you 
get started in a certain specialized direction, 
there’s no chance to repent. The moving 
writes, and having writ, moves on. 
la box, 


finger 
So the turtle, 


having got himself i 
ust needs stay there. 

Various 
listributed throughout 


‘anada to the Isthmus 


snapping turtles are 
North America, 
Though never 


species ot 


trom (¢ 


reaching anything near the size of the huge 


some of the 
attaining a 
weight of 40 


enemies 


tortoises of the sea, snappers 


become formidable enough, 


length of three feet and a 


larger turtles are 
of both fish and water fowl. 
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Hot Weather Baby Care 


> BABIES NEED special care in_ hot 

ither They cannot adapt themselv« 
to heat as readily as grown-ups can Chey 
hould v very light clothing or none at 
ill, althou gh they must be protect d trom 
lrafts and from chilling at night 

The daily sunbath should be given at an 

rlier hour in the day in the summer than 
in the winter An extra sponge bath at 
edtume will worth the trouble it gives 
mother in the comfort it gives baby. When 


he is made comfortable he is more likely to 
drop off to sleep without fretting and cry 
ing 

Mothers of young babies no longer dread 
the summer because of its threat to baby’s 
life. The reason is because they have learned 

guard against the germs which killed 
so many babies of an earlier generation 1n 
ummer, the deaths being ascribed to “sun 
ner complaint” or summer diarrhea.” 

They know th baby’s food and drink 


ing water must kept cold and clean and 
protected from flies or other insects that 
in carry dis¢ germs 

Develop pure wate! ilk 


supplies have been an enormous aid for 
and babies living in the cities. In 
mothers themselves may have 
purity of 


State ofr 


mothers 


t 


he country, 


to take measures to insure the 


1 


vater and milk for baby The 


other health department can give advice as 
to the 


water supply 


safety of a particular well or other 


If there is any doubt about it, however, 
for example, when traveling with a baby, 
the water should For very small 


boiling 


boiled. 


many doctors recommend 
the drinking water 


The mother who nurses her 


abies, 
anyway. 

baby be 
a? can De 
sure that she is giving him germ-free milk. 
breast milk, 


doctors 


For babies who do not get 
milk is advised by 


advantages, it also 


canned many 


because, among other 
is germ-free 

The question of whether baby is to be 
fed canned milk or pasteurized milk from 
the dairy should be settled on the advice of 
the doctor. Once the can of milk is open, 
however, it should be kept covered and cold, 


fresh milk should be. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Stainless Steel Joints 
For Pet Cats and Dogs 


PET CATS and dogs can now be give 
spare parts to replace worn out or damage 
ones in their bodies, much as their maste: 
and mistresses can. 

Instead of being doomed to the life of 
cripple or a mercy death because of 
broken hip joint or bone disease, househo 
pets can be operated on and walk normal 
“stainless steel joints.” 
first used on humans abo 
IC years ago, was adapted to cats an 
dogs by Dr. Roger E. Brown, veterinar 
graduate student at Michigan State Colleg 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Dogs regained full use of their legs 
a normal gait within a week after tl 
operation, Dr. Brown reported to the Am« 
ican Veterinary Medical Association in Ch 
cago. 

Five months after the operation one do; 
with two joints jumped an 
played without sign of pain. 

Before the operation X-ray pictures ar 
teken to determine the size for the spar 
part. After the ball and shaft are shape 
to fit into the and hip socket, th 
animal is put to sleep under an anesthetic 
the diseased or broken bone is removed 
and the steel replacement is installed. 


again on 
The method, 


such steel 


be ne 
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INVENTION 
Secret Radio Sending 
Method Now Revealed 


> A WAY of sending military message 
by radio without fear of enemy intercep 
tion, which has been kept secret since early 
in World War II, was revealed when it 
inventor was granted a patent. 

In use, the system fooled the enemy 
making it believe the transmission was for 
the purpose of jamming the enemy’s radix 


} 


UV 


signals. 

The patent was applied for by Normat 
H. Young Jr., Jackson Heights, N. Y¥ 
almost 13 years ago. He assigned it to th 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corp., Clifton 
N. J., which recently became a subsidiar 
of the International Telephone and Tek 
graph Co., New York. 

The system consists of two transmitter 
ind two receivers. One transmitter send 
out a jamming pulse at regular intervals 


In the instant between two of these inte: 
vals, the other transmitter sends out par 
of the message. A high speed facsimil 


method of transmission is used. 
One of the 
utilizes 


receivers hears the jammin 


pulses and them to trigger th 


other receiver into operation for receivin 
the facsimile messages. The patent is nun 
bered 2,645,677. 


\ spokesman for I.T. and would ni 
reveal the exact uses to which this syste: 
was put during the war or whether it 


still in use. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 195 
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MOVING GIANT STATOR—The stator of the 83,000-horsepower motor 

being installed at the Air Force’s Arnold Engineering Development Center, 

Tullahoma, Tenn., is shown being lifted by crane before being lowered to 
its concrete pedestal, 


GEOGRAPHY 


Log Cabins Disappearing 


> THE LOG cabin, big talking point of 
the homespun political candidate of the last 
generation, is rapidly disappearing from 
the American scene. 

From an estimated 15,000 log houses in 
Georgia in 1934, the number dwindled to 

probable 10,000 to 12,000 in 1951. By 
the end of this century it is _ believed 
that all log cabins probably will have dis- 
appeared. 

These figures are given by Wilbur Zelin 
sky, associate in geography at the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, in reporting to the 
\merican Geographical Society’s Geograph 
cal Review (April). He did not include 
the pretentious vacation lodges of the 
ealthy or boy scout cabins. 

The genuine log 
yund, undressed logs or of logs hewn with 
n ax or an adz (never sawed) to rectangu 
i shape. They are held together at the 
ners of the building by some form of 
otching which requires no nails or other 
vetal in the construction. 

“Almost the whole of the gross material 
ilture of the Georgia pioneer,” Mr. Zelin 
ky said, “was based on the log. He lived 
in a log house and kept his livestock in 
9g barns (if they were penned at all) and 


house is made of 


stored his implements and crops in log 
bins and cribs. 

“If he took the trouble to build a fence 
around his fields, he split logs lengthwise 
and arranged them zigzag in a worm fence, 
again without the benefit of any metal ex 
cept his ax blade. . This frontiersman 
worshipped in roughly built log churches; 
he sent his children to equally primitive 
log schoolhouses.” 

However, the log cabin was not intro 
duced in Georgia by its English founders, 
because log construction was completely 
alien to the British Isles. It was unknown 
among the Indians. It was known, but very 
unimportant, in Spain and never brought 
by the Spaniards to the New World. 

English-speaking frontiersmen learned 
how to build log cabins from the Pennsyl 
vania Germans and then carried their skills 
westward and southwestward. Log build 
ing entered Georgia at the eastern edge 
of the Piedmont and quickly advanced 
with the frontier. 

It never did become popular along the 
eastern sea perhaps because the 
presence of artisans made sawed lumber 


coast, 


relatively cheap. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Manpower Rosters for 
Science and Engineering 


> WHERE THE U. S. stands on one of 
its most precious and scarce defense re 
sources—scientific and 
power—will be more certain after comple 
tion of four national registers now being 
compiled, 

The lists will show the number and the 
background training of geologists, veteri 
narians and specialists in the biological 
Mathematicians, physicists, chem 


engineering man 


sciences. 
ISts, meteorologists and engineers will also 
be catalogued by a punched card system. 
Up-to-date information on about 100,000 
scientists and engineers is expected to be 
available in less than a year. The registers 
will make locating scientists with special 
skills more easy. They are being prepared 
with the support of the National Science 


Foundation. 
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AERONAUTICS—How can designers working 
in different countries come up with similarly 
styled airplanes? p. 53 


GENERAL SCIENCE — What are the most 


serious dangers from atom bombs? p. 54. 
*e . 
MEDICINE—What is the survival record of 
a leukemia victim? p. 55. 
cee 


NUTRITION—How can bookkeeping help re- 

ducing? p. 52. 

eee 
OPHTHALMOLOGY—What is the best prep- 
aration for seeing well on a dark night? p. 56. 

. o . 
PSYCHOLOGY—What reactions are indicative 

of neuroses? p. 52. 

*-e . 
TECHNOLOGY—How many words can new 
teletypewriters click off per minute? p. 56. 
. = . 

Photographs: Cover, U. S. Air Force; pp. 51 and 
54, Fremont Davis; p_ 53, Holter Research 
Foundation; p. 55, Yoshio Kondo; p. 63, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; p. 64, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 


—Questions— 








Mots- TEC 


Reagent for Determining 
Semi-Quantitatively 
Low Concentrations of Water 


RAPID — SIMPLE — USEFUL 
For Laboratory, Plant or Field Use 
Write for Leaflet SNL-MT 


R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES INC. 
117 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6 


C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 684. 


i HOUSEHOLD FIRE alarm 1s compact 
ittractive and plugs into ordinary electrical 
outlets. Hune on the any fire 
hazard, the devices uses no current until 
triggered by Then it rings 
loudly and _ penetratingly, the 
house owner of fire or an impending fire. 
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wall near 
excessive heat. 
warning 


LEGS attach quickly to 


9 UTILITY 
other materials, 


wood, masonite and many 
and are particularly good for use on ping 
work benches and laundry 
Le f one-anch, 16 Pau ve steel 
) a brown baked-on enamel fin 
only 


tables 


7 


the folding le gs weighs 
but will support nearly a ton 
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fo SOAP-TYPE ERASER 1s made of vinyl 
plasti and ts said to remove pene il 
marks quickly and thoroughly than 
types The eraser’s resistance 


to crumbling enables it to outlast conven 


resins 
more 
onventional 


tional soap er 
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f SPRAYER ATTACHMENT screws on 
garden hose in place of the 
as shown in the photograph. It uses special 


artridges compounded to fight 


usual nozzle, 
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Special COMBINATION SALE 


USE OF TOOLS & FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICS 


How-To-Do-It Books You Should Have! 


insect or plant pests. Other cartridges are 
available for car-washing or for spraying 
logs. The chrome-plated attachment has 
in adjustable range of three to 25 feet. 
Science News Letter, July 25, 1953 


ro: ‘ZIPPER’ CLOTHESLINE does away 
with the need for clothespins. The clothes- 


TWO CLOTH BOUND BOOKS that will help 
anyone in repairs around the house, shop or 
laboratory. How to use tools for measure- 
ment, woodworking, painting, metalworking, 
soldering, wire splicing. Basic principles and 
fundamentals to help you understand and 


operate machinery. 


Photographs by Fremont Davis and text by 
Marjorie Van de Water and Morton C. Mott- 
Smith, Science Service staff. 


Phototold in over 600 vivid photographs. 
400 sets available at $1.98 per set, reduced 
from $5.00. 


To: Science News letter, 1719 N St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Send me combination sets (USE OF 
TOOLS and FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICS) 

$1.98 each. postpaid. My name is imprinted 
to the left. 








To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


line has a “zipper”” that runs down the 
chrome-plated, stainless steel wire, permit 
ting clothes to be inserted into the wire 
Clothes are easily removed when the line 
ts unzipped, even when the garments ar: 
frozen. The clothesline also comes in « 
pulley model. 
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 STEEL-WOOL HOLDER has a stx 
inch handle and protects hands so thai 
rubber gloves do not have to be worn as a 
precaution. An automatic release rod sim 
plifies the changing of steel wool pads. The 
rust-proof device helps the housewife clear 
those hard-to-reach places in deep pots 
small-necked utensils and tall drinking 
£ lasses. 
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“WHITE” LIGHT bulb features light 
levels of 50, 100 and 150 watts and 1s de- 
signed for use in single-socket portable 
lamps that lack diffusing reflector bowls. 
The new bulb is coated inside with white 
silica to diffuse light. Both bulbs and a neu 
line of lamps soon are to be widely dis 
tributed, the maker reports. 
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NEW ROSIN flux is said to be devoid 
of free acid and completely non-corrosive. 
Its ability to withstand prolonged applica- 
tions of heat enables it to solder through 
badly oxidized copper surfaces, and many 
hard-to-bond metals and alloys. Its fast flux- 
ing action particularly suits it to dip-tinning 
of printed circuits. 
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D. Us Keil 


To de-emphasize the role of memoriza- 
tion, a college physics teacher has advanced 
the theory that each student should be re- 
quired to bring to his final physics examina 
tion a “crib sheet” containing any informa- 
tion he desires. 


A typical World War II bomber carried 
an Il-man crew and contained 10 miles of 
electric wiring; a new jet bomber carries 
a three-man crew and has 27 miles of 
wiring, exclusive of wiring in automat 
equipment. 


The International Labor Organization has 
found that more persons in the world live 
urder thatch roofs than under any othe: 
type. 


No one uses more than a small fractio! 
of his mental capacity. 





